CHAPTER    XVII
IT was some weeks before McCoy was well enough to
make the rough journey to Sydney, and Rashleigh re-
mained in prison until the doctors at last passed McCoy
as fit to travel. The two men were heavily ironed and placed
in a bullock-cart, guarded by a posse of mounted police,
and Rashleigh was astonished at the kindly attitude of the
crowd which assembled to watch their departure. The
women In particular seemed deeply touched by McCoy's
pallid features and his obvious weakness, and they received
many presents of money, tobacco, spirits and provisions as
they made their way through the streets.
McCoy's condition made slow travelling imperative if
they were to get him to Sydney alive, and the hundred-mile
journey was accomplished in ten days, the nights being spent
In lock-up houses, the quarters of the road gangs, or at the
military stations in the mountains. They passed many
parties of their fellow-convicts employed on the vast road-
building schemes which were then opening up the country,
who all expressed sympathy with McCoy in anticipation
of his certain fate. The bushranger was unrepentant and
indifferent.
*Well,' he answered on one occasion, Tve had a merry
life, if a short one, and I'd soone.r go and be hanged a
hundred times than drudge like slaves as you fellows are
doing. Why don't you all turn out like men, and then the
blasted tyrants would soon be put an end to!'
An overseer asked the corporal in charge of the escort why
lie did not put a stop to this kind of talk, which so obviously
Incited the hearers to mutiny and worse.
*Why, how can I hinder the poor devil from talking?*
answered the corporal, with a good-natured laugh. 'He's got
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